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* Richard, Richard, dost thou think we will let thee poison the Court? Richard, thou art an old knave.” 


SHADES OF THE DEPARTED IN OLD 
LONDON.—BAXTER. 


TimME was, when, in the belief of almost every- 
body, the green woods were haunted by fairies; 
when sylphs might be seen dancing on the banks of 
fresh running streams by moonlight; and when in 
the court-yards of old castles, and in the chambers 
of old towers, and in certain memorable parts of 
old cities, there were strange spirits of the past to 
be met with. The village maiden, as she came 
back from her walk in the churchyard at sunset, 
fancied she saw sitting under the hedge, or coming 
VOL. I—No. ? 
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‘out to salute her, some Robin Goodfellow. Thc 
| baron’s daughter, as she sat in her chamber 
watching the embers on a winter’s night, with 
her foot on the rude andirons, and, just as the 
castle clock struck twelve, lifted up her bright 
eyes to the grim portrait of the man in armour 
over the fire-place, was sure to think that she saw, 
as plain as plain could be, the stalwart figure step 
out of the canvas, and, striding toward the door, 
open it with a mysterious key, and then, with 
his own boot, go thump, thump, along the echoing 
corridor. The very warder, too, as he kept watch 
at the still hour of night, if he saw nothing else, 
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would see something not of mortal mould; a cru- 
sader, not of flesh and blood, but one impalpable ; 
or a lady fair, all clothed in white, no more to be 
touched than the moonbeam shining through the 
turret loophole. 

Well, those days are gone by, and we are not 
sorry that they are. People now are not much 
troubled or pleased with apparitions of that kind. 
But we should not at all like to -have this world 
of ours reduced to such a present, matter-of-fact 
condition, as, in no sense, ever to see anything 
but what, according to the law of optics, was 
painted on the retina of the eye. To say nothing 
.ow of great spiritual realities, which encircle our 
globe and interpenctrate the scenes of our whole 
life, we must confess that we should be very sorry 











A slight change passed over the scene, and 
there was the youth again—also changed—more 
sickly than before, and now he had come, not to 
seek fortune, but health. 

Walking down the street to Westminster Abbey, 
we soon saw St. Margaret’s Church, like a daugh- || 
ter sitting in her mother’s shadow; a building | 
whose remarkable painted window in the chan- | 
cel, and whose historical associations clustering so 
thick, have been too much thrown into the shade by 


| the architecture and stones of the older and vaster || 


pile. We could not help thinking of Southey’s | 
anecdote of Cowper, who, late one evening, was | 
passing through the churchyard, and saw a glim- 
mering light which looked very mysterious, and 


on approaching found it to be the lantern of a «|, 


not to have communion sometimes with the shades | grave-digger, who was just throwing up a skull; 


of the dead, as well as to shake hands and talk 
with the living. 
kind which we are glad to see. When they haunt 
us, it is very pleasant. They are far more accom- 
modating than were those of the olden time. Then, 
when folls called for spirits from the “ vasty deep,” 
there wes room toask, “but will they come?” Now 


the shades we invoke always come when they are | 


called for. By day as well as by night, they come. 
Tn the crowded street as well asthe silent solitude, 
they come. To others they may be invisible, but 


to us they come. They are the Memories of Great | 


Men; and if there be one place more than an- 
other haunted by them, it is Old London. 

One day, with this thought in our minds, we went 
down to Whitehall—the stately-looking White- 
hall—the palace of so many English kings—with 
that fine relic of Inigo Jones’ architecture, the 
banqueting house, still standing, with the me- 
mory of something far different from revelry con- 
nected with it. The edifice spread out, and other 
buildings rose around it; the street changed, and 
there stood Holbein’s gateway, with its eight me- 
dallions; and people were going in and coming 
out, some of them with doublets of silk and collars 
of pointed lace, wide boots ruffled with lawn, 
and a short mantle thrown over one shoulder, all 
crowned with a broad-leafed. Spanish beaver; and 
there were men in armour with leather jackets, 
and people of a very staid appearance with Ge- 
nevan cloak and lofty wide-brimmed hats. One 
of them we saw with a youth, about eighteen years 
of ave, rather sickly looking, with a wonderfully 
intelligent face, a forehead which bespoke thought, 
eyes which flashed with earnestness, and a quick 
step which showed he was not, and never meant 
to be, an idler. They were going to the lodgings 
of Sir Henry Newport, master of the revels, and 
in at a side door, and up an oak staircase, they 
vanished. The boy was from the country, and 
had come to seek his fortune at Court, as so many 
did; but he had been brought up in Puritan ways 
of thinking; and so, as he found that at White- 
hall comedies were liked better than sermons, and 
were even played on a Sunday afternoon, he was 
very glad to go home again. The fact is, the 
youth had read a book by Dr. Sibbs, who lived, 
and preached, and died in Gray’s Inn-lane—a 
book ealled “The Bruised Reed ;” one which old 
Isane Walton so much valued, that he left it to 
his children; and that book, in the hands of more 
than a human teacher, had changed his very soul. 


There are shades of a certain | 


| 





an incident which struck the tender-minded youth, 
and left, as he said, the best religious impression 


which he received while at Westminster: but the || 


shade that was haunting us belonged to an earlier 
period; and entering the church, we saw him 
there. The place seemed very full; and the con- 
gregation was grave and very attentive. It was 
composed of the members of the restored parlia- 
ment after Richard Cromwell had resigned the 
Protectorate. Everything indicated that the times 
were unsettled—that poor old England’s affairs 
were out of joint—that the vessel of the state was 
driven about by storms, and wanted sadly a strong 
hand to hold the helm. The restoration of the 
king seemed pretty near, in which some saw 
much of hope. The preacher in St. Margaret’s 
pulpit on that occasion, was no other than the 


person whom we had scen at Whitehall, long | 


He looked much older 
now, for thirty, more years had rolled over him, | 
and many cares had lined his face. He had ona | 
Genevan gown and broad bands, and the expres- | 
sive countenance, lighted up with fire as he spoke, 


since beeome a minister. 


was surmounted by a round black eap, from under || 


which there came out thick locks- of dark flowing || 
hair. He spoke of differences, and the way to || 
heal them, and insisted that aman could not be | 
protestant without being loyal. And so he was 
for the king’s return, and pleaded for some com- 


prehensive scheme that should unite in the church | 


all contending parties. 

In St. Paul’s—which appeared to us as it was | 
in the year 1660; not the St. Paul’s with a dome, || 
but the St. Paul’s with a spire; not with its Ita- 
lian arcades and decorations, but with its Gothic 
aisles and choir and medixval adornments—again 
we saw the same preacher, and fancied we heard 
him pouring forth, not political declamation, but 
plain, scriptural, searching truth, which made my 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, sitting there in their 
searlet gowns, look very thoughtful, and caused 
not a few of the crowded audience to tremble and 
weep. 
The reader by this time will probably reeognise 
in the preacher at St. Mafgaret’s and St. Paul’s,at | 
the time of the Restoration, the famous Ricuanp 
Baxter. 

His memory haunts many other spots in Lon- 
don. In the street called London Wall, there 
stands one of those old-fashioned edifices, which 
we meet.with here and there in the heart of the 
City—within whose gates, when we enter, we 
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seem to find ourselves in another world—some old 
world from which the inhabitants are gone, or 
only a few are left to keep watch in it; like the 
halls of the Alhambra, desolate and silent, as if 
time and its troubles had left it high and dry 
upon the beach of antiguity. We mean Sion Coi- 
lege—a place many people hear of, and but few 
see, with its almshouse founded by Dr. Thomas 
White, the vicar of St. Dunstan’s in the West, 
and its library, the munificent gift of John Sim- 
son, the rector of St. Olaves, Hart-street. It is 
still an occasional gathering-place for the London 


clergy. In Baxter’s time, there were famous meet- | 


ings held there. “We appointed,” says he, “to 
mect from day to day at Sion College, and to 


- consult there openly with any of our brethren that 


would please to join, that none might say they 
were excluded. Some city ministers came upon 
us and some came not, and divers country minis- 
ters who were in the city came also to us; as 
Dr. Worth, since a bishop in Ireland; Mr. Ful- 
wood, since archdeacon of Totness; but Mr. Mat- 
thew Newcomen was mest constant among us.” 
Pausing by the gateway, among carts and cabs, 
and porters ond merchants’ clerks, and men of busi- 
ness of all kinds—who are evidently thinking of 
invoices and bills come due, and so forth—we see 


gliding in and out these worthies of two hundred | 
years ago, Richard Baxter the most noticeable by | 


far among them. On entering within the fine old 
library with its 40,000 volumes, the dusty square lit- 


tle volumes of Puritan theology soem to drep down | 


from the shelves, and swell out into veritable pres- 
byterian divines, and with gown and cap—nct 
like the books of square dimensions, but of ortho- 
dox roundness—take their seats at the black oak 
table, Richard Daxter of course the chief of the 
party, spreading out terrifying bundles of papers 
to read to his brethren, full of diverse objections to 
the old order of ecclesiastical government, and 
arguments in favour of a modified scheme lke 
Archbishop Usher’s; or pleading against oppo- 
nents with the skill and dexterity of a most accom- 
plished schoolman. 

Linked with Sion College, not in local neigh- 
bourhood, but in biographical association, is the 
Savoy; the Savoy chiefly noticed now by the way- 
farer alone the Strand, as one of those descending 


avenues to the Thames whence there ever and | 


anon come up gigantic coal wagons, which pro- 
vokingly interrupt the everflowing stream of pave- 
ment passengers; but noticed two centuries ago 
for far other things. It had been a palace, a pri- 
son, and an hospital. There John of Gaunt had 
feasted, and John of France had been a captive, 
and, in Elizabeth’s time, rogues and vagabonds 
had made it their “chief nurserie;” but at the 
time of which we speak, the chapel within it was 
just being turned into a French church, and other 
parts of it were employed for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. A conference between certain bishops on 
the one side, and certain presbyterians on the 
other, was held there in July, 1661, and is known 
in Nnglish history from the place of meeting as 
the Savoy Conference. It was a fruitless attempt 
at union. There Baxter went with Dr. Bates and 
Dr. Jacomb and others, expecting to have a verbal 
discussion with the other party, and by mutual 
explanations to get at harmonious action; but this 


was overruled, and it was determined on, that he 
and his brethren. should state in writing what 
they objected to, and what they wanted; where- 
upon they set to work most diligently, the larger 
part of the task devolving upon Baxter, who not 
oniy drew up in the main a huge paper of objec- 
tions, but entirely compiled a reformed liturgy. 
The poor man complained, and well he might, that 
his papers were never read. Whatever may be 
thought of his opinions, or his papers, his motives 
were above suspicion. Earnestly did he desire 
union ; and beautifully did he say, “I thought it a 
cause that I could comfortably suffer for, and 
should as willingly+be a martyr for charity as for 
faith.” 
| But we must tarry no longer in the Savoy, but 
hasten off to St. Dunstan’s in the West—that 
_ handsome church which stands in Fleet-strect, 
| hard by Chancery-lane. No remains of the old 
church exist, but people by no means old can re- 
member it when the clock projected far into the 
highway, and two quaint-looking figures stood 
behind to strike the quarters. Well, in that old 
| church, Richard Baxter used to preach, and amaz- 
ing congregations of people there were to hear the 
Puritan Demosthenes. Once on a time he tells us, 
| “It fell out in St. Dunstan’s church, in the midst 
of a sermon, a little lime and dust, and perhaps a 
piece of a brick or two, fell down in the steeple or 
belfry, near the boys, so that they thought the 
steeple’ and church were falling, which put them 
all into so confused a haste to get away, that the 
noise of their fect in the galleries sounded like the 
falling of stones. The people crowded out of decors, 
the women left some of them a scarf, and some a 
shoe behind them, and some in the galleries cast 
themselves down upon those below, because they 
could not get down the stairs. I sat down in the 
pulpit, seeing and pitying their vain distemper, 
and, as soon as I could be heard, I entreated their 
silence and went on. The people were no sooner 
quieted and got in again, and the audience come 
posed, but some who stood upon a wainscot bench, 
near the communion table, brake the bench with 
their weight, so that the noise renewed the fear 
again, and they were worse disordered than before. 
One old woman was heard at the church door 
asking forgiveness of God for not taking the first 
warning, and promising, if God would deliver her 
this once, she would take heed of coming hither 
again. When they were again quisted, I went on.” 
Bates tells us he improved the catastrophe by say- 
ine, “We arc in the service of God to prepare ours 
selves, that we may be fearless at the great noise 
of the dissolving world, when the heavens shall 
pass away, and the elements melt with fervent 
heat.” 

As we go by St. Bride’s, the shadow of Baxter 
going in to preach meets us there. As we walk 
through Milk-street—upon which, as the birth- 
place of Sir Thomas More, Fuller could not help 
perpetrating the pun, that “ he was the bright- 
est star that ever shone in that Via lactea”—again 
we are reminded of the zealous divine, for there 
he shone as a guiding star to Christ, and tells 
us that Mr. Ashhurst and twenty citizens desired 
him to preach a lecture in Milk-street, for which 
they allowed him £40 per annum. The parish church — 
of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, is no more, — never 
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been rebuilt after the fire, the church of St. An- 
drew by the Wardrobe now serving instead: had 
it remained, it too would have been by association 
suggestive of his eloquent memory. 

We have not time now to wander down to the 
Borough, or we would pause by the Park-street 
brewery, to remember that there stood formerly a 
timber edifice, where Mr. Wadsworth’s congrega- 
tion was accustomed to assemble. “Just when I 
was kept out of Swallow-street,” says Baxter, 
“his fiock invited me to Southwark, where, though 
I refused to be their pastor, I preached many 
months in peace, there being no justice willing to 
disturb us.” . 

Passing through Bloomsbury-square, we are 
again in the footsteps of this persecuted one. 
There he lived in what he calls his “pleasant and 
convenient house,’ and there died Mistress Mar- 
garet, his wife, of whom Stowe said, in his funeral 
sermon for her, that she displayed “a strangely 
vivid and great wit, with very sober conversa- 
tion.” 

Baxter was sent to gaol. We see him taken 
there as we pass by Clerkenwell prison; but have 
far more vivid images of him and his sufferings as 
we visit Westminster Hall and the King’s Bench. 
A thousand memories gathér round the former 
from the time when Rufus built the first edifice 
down to the present day; but among the crowds 
of the good and the evil, who, as we pace up and 
down beneath the oak-raftered roof, “come like 
shadows, so depart,” we single out, with special 
honour, our great divine; and there, in the Court 
of King’s Bench, we think we see the whole of the 
process—for trial it cannot be called—before the 
infamous Jeffreys, when Baxter was arraigned and 
sentenced for publishing his notes on the New 
Testament. There sits the Chief Justice in his 
ermine. There are the counsel for the prosecution 
and the defence. There stands, in conscious recti- 
tude, the arraigned, like Paul before a far worse 
than Festus. We hear the miserable mockery of 
the Puritans from one who ought to have held 
even-handed the balance of justice, squeaking and 
snorting in pretended imitation of their tone and 
manner; and we catch the smart reply of Pollex- 
fen, Baxter’s counsel: “ Why, my lord, some will 
think it hard measure to stop these men’s mouths, 
and not let them speak through their noses.” 
Then comes a torrent of abuse: ‘“‘ Come, what do 
rou say for yourself, you old knave. What doth 

e say? I’m not afraid of you for all the snivel- 
ling calves you have got about you”—looking at 
the people in tears. ‘“ Does your lordship think 
any jury will pretend to pass a verdict upon me 
upon such atrial?” asks Baxter. “Ill warrant 
you, Mr. Baxter,” says the man in the red robe; 
“don’t you trouble yourself about that.” No 
story more arouses our indignation than this of 
the doings at Westminster in 1685. Matthew 
Henry visited Baxter when he was confined within 
the rules, and found him cheerful and resigned, 
saying, “He thought dying by sickness really 
much more painful and dreadful than dying by a 
violent death, especially considering the extraordi- 
nary supports which those have who suffer for 
righteousness’ sake.” 

This leads us to wander to Charterhouse-square, 
where once Venetian ambassadors lived in palaces. 


ee 








Howell says, in 1651, “ The yard hath lately been 
conveniently railed, and made more neat and come- 
ly.” There are still rails, but no palaces; yet have 
the houses an air of old-fashioned comfort and cld 
English domesticity. Baxter died in Charter- 
house-square. We have tried to ascertain whether 
the house is in existence, but our inquiries were 
vain; but we can never go near it without thinking 
of his calm, hopeful, joyous deathbed, and that 
beautiful answer to the question, “ How he did?” 
— Almost well.” 

In Christ church, near the communion table, 
we stand over his grave. There his beloved Mar- 
garet was entombed in 1681. It was “ the highest 
next the old altar or table in the chancel, on which 
her daughter had caused a very fair, rich, large mar- 
ble stone to be laid twenty years before.” The fair, 
rich, marble stone was broken in the fire of Lon- 
don. The church was in ruins when Mrs. Baxter 
was buried there. The present edifice was rising 
to its completion when, in 1691, the laborious mi- 
nister of Christ was buried beside his wife. 

The last memento of Baxter is in the British 
Museum. There you may see a large stone, re- 
sembling the kidney in shape, extracted after his 
death, the symbol of his intense sufferings. But 
on this we will not dwell. He is gone where 
there shall not “be any more pain.” 





THE ACCOMMODATION BILL. 
CHAPTER II. 


In. the cottage which had in former days been 
Mary Wilson’s home, lived a cousin, once her 
playfellow. From him the Wilsons had received 
many an invitation, which they had never been 
able to accept. Under the circumstances narrated 
at the close of the first chapter, he was written to, 
to the effect that Mary, her husband, and their 
three children would, if agrecable, spend the en- 
suing week at the cottage. 

Meanwhile, waiting the reply, which came in 
due course, and was warmly affirmative, Wilson 
busied himself in paying a few of his most pressing 
debts, and in seeking other lodgings. He had long 
been at feud with his landlord, who had more than 
once threatened him with ejection for irregular 
payment of rent: and both landlord and tenant 
were glad to bring their connexion to a close. 

It was pleasant weather for mid-winter; cold, 
bracing, and clear; and Wilson’s spirits were light 
and buoyant. A heavy burden had been removed 
from his mind, and his future prospects were hope- 
ful. True, there was the mortification he had un- 
dergone in consequence of the exposure of his pri- 
vate circumstances, but no harm had come of it. 
On the contrary, Wilson felt himself more secure 
in his situation than ever, and the advanced salary 
was pleasant to think about. True, also, he was 
still in debt, and liable to mnoyance on this score; 
but he would be economical and careful in future. 


He would soon clear off arrears. Certainly, the new 
lodgings he that day provided did not exactly prove 
this determination ; they were more expensive than 
the old, but then they were necessarily so ; his family 
was larger, and needed increased accommodation ; 
but he would curtail his expenses in other matters. 
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So, at least, he felt. Yes, he was light-hearted as 
a bird that day; and what of annoyance and vexa- 
tion there had been or was to damp his spirits, he 
determined not to think about. Mary, too, was 
cheerful; pleased to see her husband with a smiling 
countenance, pleased at their improving prospects, 
pleased too with the expectation of the holiday, 
and of once more seeing the happy home of her 
childhood: her pale and anxious face was bright- 
ened up with renewed hope. 

At length, all arrangements were made, and the 
week’s holiday was entered upon. None save those 
who have for years been enclosed in the bustling at- 
mosphere of a London business life, without change 
of scene or employment, would be able to enter into 
the feelings of Mary and her husband during those 
few days. It was winter, to besure; but they were 
in the country. It was not all unalloyed happiness 
either. Mary had much to think about. Since she 
was last within the walls of that cottage, how many 
changes had she seen and felt! She had left it with 
the joyful feelings of a young bride; she returned 
to it a careful mother; her bright aunticipations, 
“rainbow built,” had vanished into every-day real- 
ities; the poetry of her early life had passed away. 
Her kind and pious aged grandfather, where was 
he? and his instructions, and anxieties, and hopes, 
and prayers for her—what results had they yet pro- 
duced? Ah! they had been too nearly forgotten : 
first the pleasures and then the cares of the world 
—the new world on which she had entered on leav- 
ing her childhood’s home—had choked “the good 
seed of the kingdom.” When she thought of these 
things, her eyes filled with tears; and, on the se- 
cond day of her visit she escaped from her husband 
and children to the chamber which, in other days, 
she had been used to call her own; she went to 
weep, to think, and, perhaps, to pray. She was 
long gone; the evening had set in when she return- 
ed to the expectant family group. 

We had quite lost you, dear,” said her hus- 
band, who sat by the fire-side, cracking filberts for 
the children; “and have you been up-stairs all 
this time P how cold you must have been!” 

*T have not felt cold, indeed,” replied Mary. 

From that time, through the remainder of the 
week, Mary Wilson was very thoughtful, and yet not 
cheerless. Was it that even then a beam of a better 
hope had penetrated the dark mist which the world 
had long been casting around her soul; and that, 
in the solitude and self-communion of that chamber, 
she listened to the small still voice of heavenly and 
merciful invitation, “Come unto Mg, all ye that 
Jabour and are heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest?” Was it that then, for the first time, amidst 
scenes so congenial to sorrowful reflection, the 
prayer-divinely dictated—sprang up within her ? 


*¢ Thou know’st the way to bring me back, 
My fallen spirit to restore: 
Oh, for thy truth and mercy’s sake, 
Forgive, and bid me sin no more: 
The ruins of my soul repair, 
And make my heart a house of prayer.” 


Wilson, too, had his thoughts. His memory 
was also carried back to the days of old, with their 
= aspirations and promises. He felt, pro- 

ably, some self-reproach; he had done many 
things which he ought not to have done, and left 
undone much that he ought to have done. But he 


—— . --~ es 





shook off these sombre feelings. A_pleasanter 
future seemed to expand before him. He had not 
done all that was in his power to make his wife 
happy :—well, he would be more attentive in time 
to come. Indeed, he began at once, under the in- 
fluence of unobliterated recollections, to manifest 
unusual regard to her wishes and comfort. 

It was old life renewed to him, those few days in 
the country; and before their return to London, 
Wilson had confided to his wife that which, until 
then, he had sedulously kept from her—the history 
of the bill, his perplexities concerning it, his deli- 
verance, and his promise to his employer. 

“ And you will keep your promise,’ Mary ven- 
tured to say; “ you will, will you not?” 

“Certainly I will, Mary: I should be a block- 
head indeed to run the risk of losing my situation ; 
but we must try, dear, to avoid the necessity in 
future. We must get out of debt as soon as we 
can, and keep out of it. There are some things 
that we cannot afford with even a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year.” 

“1 will try to do my part, Edward ; I am afraid 
I am a sadly expensive wife,” said Mary, sighing ; 
“but I will try hard to be more economical ; and 
you will tell me—only speak kindly, dear Edward, 
as kindly as you do now,” she added with a falter- 
ing voice, “and you shall not find me unwilling 
to give up anything rather than vex or trouble 
you. 

The next week Mary was very busy, setting her 
new home in order; and Wilson had returned to 
the daily routine of the counting-house. 

Three months after fhis, and Wilson and Max- 
well might again have been seen arm-in-arm, not 
far distant from the spot where we at first disco- 
vered them. They had each a disturbed look, and 
Maxwell was speaking, though in a low tone, with 
some energy. 

* But what can I do, Maxwell?” asked Wilson, 
when his friend came to a pause; “I have given 
my solemn promise to our people to have nothing 
more to do with such things; and it is as much 
as my situation is worth to put my hand to an- 
other bill.” 

“ Pshaw!” exclaimed the young man, somewhat 
angrily ; “is this not a mere excuse, WilsonP It 
seems an easy way of getting off an obligation, at 
all events.” 

“You have no right to say that, Maxwell. I 
do not forget that you helped me, and if I had 
the money I would willingly lend it to you; 
but——” 

* Oh yes,” retorted Maxwell, almost snceringly, 
“it is very easy to say what one would do if one 
could. The thing is, you cannot lend me the cash 
—I know that as well as youdo; but youcan help 
me to get it; and the question is, will you? Come 
—yes or no.” 

Wilson hesitated to give an answer, and that 
hesitation was his undoing. Again he stammered 
something about his promise and the consequences 
which would result if it were known that he had 
broken it. 

“Why should anything be known about it?” 
asked Maxwell. 

“Our people knew about the other bill: how 
they found it out is a mystery to me; I am sure I 
did not tell them.” 
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“T can explain that,” said Maxwell. 
is——:” 


ties, through whom it had passed to Wilson’s em- 


| ployers; but added that, in the present case, the 
— bill would not pass out of the broker’s 


ands at all until due; “so you see, there is no | 


| danger whatever.’ 


| continued Maxwell, “if you refuse. 


Wilson still held back, but he had not the moral 
courage to say—* I have promised, and I will per- 
form.” 

“T shall certainly think it very shabby, Wilson,” 
I did not he- 
sitate to give you a lift; and it was part of the 


| agreement that you would do the same for me 





} 
| 
some fearful crisis. At times, she ventured to 


some day, when I should want it; and I want it 
now.” 

“ But did I not tell you three months ago that 
circumstances were so altered that I could not have 
anything more to do with bills ?” 


** Nonsense—sheer nonsense, Wilson; you can if 


you will, and you know it.” 

“Tt is a large sum too, Maxwell; forty-eight 
pounds! Suppose you should not be able to meet 
it; why, it would be my ruin.” 

“T tell you I shall be able to meet it; but I 
wont argue with you any longer: I shall know 
what to think of you, however, and how to thank 
you for your friendship ;” and the speaker with- 
drew his arm from that of his friend. 

“ Stop, Maxwell; don’t be in such a hurry, man ; 
well, if it must be, it must. ave you the stamp 
ready P” 

Yes, that was ready; and Maxwell was willing 
to stop—quite. Thus, once more, was Wilson 
drawn into the whirlpool in which many a man 
before and aiter him has been hopelessly en- 
gulfed. 


Three years passed away ; to Mary Wilson years 
of sorrowful experience in domestic life. During 
those years her husband’s course was evidently a 
downward one. His renovated kindness had been 
very short-lived; his irregularitics became more 
obvious ; his temper increasingly uncertain. Some- 
times he seemed unnaturally elated, and talked 
largely of the enhanced value of his services to his 
employers, whom he, at the same time, charged 
with meanness and stinginess in not proportion- 
ably advancing his salary: at other times he was, 
in an equal degree, depressed, and uncontrollably 
savage if his poor wife sought to probe the secret 
cause of his depression. At these times, he was 
often half the night absent from home, and when 
he reached it, it was in a state of inebriety. Then 
again, these fits of despondency suddenly changed 
into boisterous hilarity ; and the companions whom, 
at these times, he brought with him from the 
city, “to spend a pleasant evening,” gave poor 
Mary many a heart-ache by their unhallowed con- 
versation and rude excesses. 

Added to all these anxieties was the withering 
dread of impending evil. Mary knew that, though 
she strove hard and most conscientiously to keep 
her expenses within bounds, and suffered unmur- 
muringly many privations, her husband was. be- 
eoming more and more reckless in his expenditure, 
and that every day must be hastening them on to 








“The fact ' 
and he entered into a long history of the | 
| bill discounter having paid the bill to certain par- | 





hint at this, and was spurned and insulted for her 
“interference.” All this was hard to bear; but 
happily, most happily for the long-enduring wife, 
she had learned, at length, to go to the Strong for 
strength. She had been led by a way that she 
Imew not to the mercy-scat of her God, and, dis- 
appointed of rest elsewhere, she had found it there. 
The three years of suffering, toil, and wearying 
care had been also to her happy years—precious 
years at least. She had tasted the pleasures of 
true religion. Trusting in the Saviour with her 
whole heart, she had found—as He had promised— 
rest in so doing to her weary spirit. It was well 
for her, every way, that this happy change had 
been wrought in her, and that she had made God 
her refuge. The day was at hand in which her 
strength was to be sorely tried. 

One evening, while expecting the return of her 
husband from the city, and — in teaching 
her eldest son to write (she was the sole instruc- 
tress of all her children), a step was heard on the 
stairs, and a minute afterwards a stranger was in 
the room. Mary looked up apprehensively ; but 
the stranger was, or appeared to be, a gentleman, 
middle-aged, and serious in demeanour; and his 
looks re-assured her. 

* Do you wish to see Mr. Wilson, sir, my hus- 
band? He is not at home; I expect him in soon. 
Would you wish to wait, sir? Will you take a 
seat P” 

The stranger silently sat down. He was evi- 
dently embarrassed ; and when, at length, he spoke, 
it was with an effort. 

“Tam grieved, Mrs. Wilson, to be the bearer of 
unpleasant tidings, and heartily wish it could have 
been avoided; but I thought it kinder to you to 
break the news myself. I have come far out of my 
way to do so,” 

“O, sir, what is it you have to tell?” Mary 
gasped. “ My husband—has he met with any acci- 
dent P is he ill, sir?” 

“Your husband is well—in health as well as 
when he left you this morning; but he cannot re- 
turn this evening.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” Mrs. Wilson asked, 
distressfully. 

“I should first explain,” continued the gentle- 
man, “ that my name is C——, and that I am one 
of the partners in the house in which your hus- 
band is—I ought rather to say was—clerk.” 

Mary started when she heard the name; and 
she began to tremble before the stranger had com- 
pleted the sentence ; but she did not lose presence 
of mind. “Stop one moment, sir,” she said, in a 
broken voice ; and added, “ Will you give me five 
minutes, sir? in that time I will be with you 
again. Edward,” she continued, speaking to her 
boy, “it is time you were in bed; come with me.” 
The next'moment My. was alone in the sit- 
ting-room. He looked inquisitively around, took 
up the boy’s copy book, and the lesson books which 
lay on the table, and curiously examined them. 
There was an open Bible on the table ; he looked at 
that. Some unfinished needlework lay near it; he 
looked at that too. 

“ She has not been the cause,” was the result of 
his investigation. 

In five minutes Mrs. Wilson returned; her cheeks 
were marble pale, and her eyes were swollen; she 
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had been weeping. Her heart was strengthened, | withdrawn, and he was enabled to rejoice in the 
and her voice composed ; she had been praying. liberty of the Gospel—to thank God and take 
“Tam ready now, sir, for the tidings. If they | courage. Probably, at other times also, he had 
are bad as I suppose, it was not proper that our | reason to say, “In the multitude of my thoughts 
boy should hear them.” within me, thy comforts delight my soul ;” but 
Very distressing was the information which Mr. | of these comforts he could not often be induced to 
Cc had to give. Wilson had that day been | speak. 
committed to Newgate on a charge of forgery. For two traits of conduct Wilson was thence- 
One step had led to another, still lower. “ Du- | forward remarkable. ‘he first was the eager and 
ring the past three years,” said the commiserating | trembling scrupulosity which marked all his com- 
employer, “he has, by his own confession, been | mercial transactions; the second was his anxious 
keeping up a fictitious command of money by | and unremitting affection for his wife. 
means of acgommodation bills. In this mad course Our sketch is ended; and it will have been 
he was prompted and assisted by two or three com- | badly drawn if a formal moral be needed at its 
panions—by one, in particular, Maxwell, who has | close. As to the incidents and characters of the 
absconded ; and bills, to a scandalous amount, bear- | story, they are taken from real life, and but little 
ing their names, have been constantly kept floating. | effort of imagination has been required to present 
At last the bubble burst; the only wonder is that them in the present form. 
it kept up so long; the discounters refused to dis- 
count, and, as a last desperate resource, your hus- 
Kent — on acceptance of our firm to a bill of 
a hundred pounds; and the fraud was discovered. a 
My siieniahae,” continued Mr. C , “are deter- THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 
mined to prosecute ; and all I can do for him and | THE commencement of life in the soul, is when 
for you will be at his conviction—and convicted the Holy Spirit breathes, and the hard heart 
he must be—to recommend him to mercy. I softens beneath its influence, when the soul has 
warned him three years ago to avoid the first been wounded and is healed, when the broken 
steps to this fearful consummation, and offered | heart is bound up. Reader, cast not aside these 
him my personal assistance: end I thought the few lines as unworthy of your attention. Cast 
danger was over; but he has been weak and irre- | them not away, for they bring before you that 
solute, 2nd the end of it is crime and ruin.” most momentous question—Are you born again 
This was the substance of the communication. | of God’s Spirit? a question which, in the present 
Mary heard it to the end ; she neither fainted nor | day, it is more needful to ask, because so many 
wept. “Can I see him to-night, sir?” she asked, | guides are leading astray. 
when Mr. C had done speaking. Do you ask in what does this change consist P 
“ Not to-night: it is too late. ‘To-morrow you | It is the imparting of life to a soul previously 
can. I will call for you; we will go together.” dead, that is, dead to all spiritual love of God as 
reconciled in Christ. There may be all the activity 
A few years later, in one of the broad streets of of thought, memory, fancy, imagination, reflection, 
Sydney, a small store was kept by a female, yet judgment—nay more, an activity of much that, as 
under middle age, but whose countenance bore | regards his fellow-man, is good ;—the gentle play 
marks of strong and long-continued sorrow. She | of friendship’s finer feelings, the warm gushings 
had three children, the eldest of whom, a boy, of generous emotion, the softening interchanges 
assisted her at the counter; a fourth child was of domestic love. We say there may be all these, 
said to have died on the passage from England. | and yet the soul be dead to God, estranged, and 
At first, the woman had much to struggle against, at enmity. The essence, then, of spiritual life is 
for she was poor, and ignorant of the ways and | tovr to Gop. The activities of this love are the 
wants of the colony; but in the course of time | varied manifestations of life. The silent tear of 
her industry was rewarded with a considerable | chastened sorrow for sin—it is love’s regret that 
share of prosperity. Before this, however, she | a father is grieved; the cup of cold water given— 
had been joined by her husband, who was known | it is love’s return, its poor return, for mercies re- 
to have entered the colony as a@ convict, and for | ceived; the patient endurance of wrong—it is 
whom a conditional pardon had been obtained by | love’s imitation of the elder brother; the outburst 
the exertions of one of his former prosecutors. | of grateful thanksgiving—it is love’s overflow. 
Wilson—for that was the convict’s name—soon | Yes, the essence of life is Love. This love is im- 
after his appearance in Sydney, obtained a situa- | parted to the soul, and it displaces enmity. God 
tion in a merchant’s office ; this was also said to | is revealed to the soul as reconciled in Christ. 
be through the strong recommendation of the em- | This we must insist on. Life is conveyed in THE 
ployers in England whom he had injured. But Gosret. ‘There is death in the law—it will 
| 








whether or not this were so, his future conduct | merely aggravate enmity. It is the Gospel that 
was satisfactory ; and, at length, the convict stain | quickens love. The soul is enlightened—it sces 
gradually wore out, and he became respected as an its guilt. Guilt is removed and righteousness ‘m- 
honourable member of society. | puted, and now the soul has peace—the love of 
Probably, religion had something to do with this God is shed abroad in the heart. 

change. Certainly, “in the day of adversity” he | Has such a change passed on you, reader? We 
had “considered;” and though generally very silent ask not, when life entered your soul, but ere you 
respecting himself and his own spiritual condition, alive unto God? Does the pulse beat, end. are 
and often very dejected, there were times in which you conscious of it ? 

the dark spirit of doubt, reserve, and fear seemed | 
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INHABITANTS OF A DROP OF WATER. 


SubMiTtInG a globule of water to the magnifying 
glasses of a microscope, we are at once astonished by 
the multitude and variety of living creatures pre- 
sented to our notice. What diversity of size and 
shape! They can only be compared to funnels and 
cylinders, fans and flasks, tops, bells and trumpets, 
globes and stars, fruits and flowers, tadpoles, fish, bee- 
tles, serpents, ete. Equally varied are their move- 
ments. Some creep and drag their slow length along ; 
others sport and dance, or whirl and dart, with amaz- 
ing rapidity, through the waters of this ‘tiny ocean: 
and yet they no more interfere with the progress one 
of another than do the stars in the firmament. 

Here is a drop of stag- 
nant water magnified six 
hundred times its origi- 
nal size. These living 
beings appear too close 
together to admit of the 
existence of a greater 
number; and yet it is 
considered that such a 
drop contains forms of 
life, which—to whatever 
perfection microscopic 
power may attain—hu- 
man perseverance will 

never accurately detect. A cubic inch of stagnant 
water is calculated to contain more than 800,000,000 
of living, active and organized beings. 

To add to the astonishment which a contemplation 
of the vast number of these atoms of life excites, it is 
to be observed, that these creatures are endowed with 
a diversity of organs. In some a mouth has been 
discovered, in others digestive apparatus; in some an 
eye, and in others organs of locomotion. Nor is co- 
lour wanting: they are either red, green, blue, or 
black; yellow, scarlet, sandy, lilac, or a mixture of 
these and other colours. 

Some of these little animals are so nearly allied to 
the vegetable world, that botanists claim them as a 
part of their system. Indeed so gradually and im- 
perceptibly do their confines blend, that it is at pre- 
sent utterly impossible to define exactly where vege- 
table existence ceases, and animal life begins. The an- 
nexed engraving represents some of the doubtful or im- 

: perfectly developed 
forms of animal life ; 
all of which have one 
or more shells. It 
will be observed that 
}, several of the fossil 
“-> animalcules here re- 
presented are group- 
ed together. Some 
adhere side by side, 
each successive tube 
protruding beyond 
itspredecessor, some- 
what resembling the 

ipes of an organ: 
FOSSIL ANIMALCULES. echameaaan 
shell, three or four times longer than broad, and which 
viewed sideways has the appearance of a spindle 
(we have given a dorsal view); and others are elon- 
gated and slightly attenuated in the middle. These 
are called zig-zag or true stick animalcules. In- 
closed in tubes of a prismatic shape, in the form of 
a long flat riband, are the fragile little wand ani- 
malcules. The round chain animalcules are four to- 
gether. The rayed box animalcule has a cylindrical 
form; while another of the species has a cellular 








shape, and is of a dise form, with six internal parti- 
tions. The little ship animalcule has the appearance 
of a weaver’s shuttle, with two openings in the ven- 
tral surface and two on the back; but it is undeter- 
mined to what purposes these openings are applied. 
Yet these creatures have been, ascertained to be able 
to move on their own axes, and to progress in a man- 
ner that we are unable to understand, because we 
cannot see the organs producing locomotion. How 
amazing to behold flinty tubes “marching in regi« 
ments, keeping the same form, and never varying 
from that order of procedure in which they set out!” 
Surely here is sufficient to excite profound admiration 
of the skill of Him who knoweth neither great nor 
small, and lead to a devout adoration of that Power 
who created all things “by the word of His mouth.” 

An interesting fact with reference to the fossil ani- 
malcules may here be noticed. Ehrenberg states that 
the flinty shells of these creatures form indestructible 
earths, stone, and rocky masses; and adds, “ With lime 
and soda, we may prepare glass out of invisible ani- 
malcules, use them as flints, probably prepare iron 
from them, and use the mountain meal composed of | 
them as food in hunger.” Another writer, in his 
“Thoughts on a Pebble,” observes :—“ Investigation 
has shown that a great proportion of the mass of the 
(flinty) pebble is actually composed of the aggregated 
fossil skeletons of animalcules, so minute as to elude 
our unassisted vision—yet revealed to us in all their 
delicacy of structure on the application of the micro- 
scope.” The layers of flint in chalk beds are consi- 
dered to be formed of the silicious coverings of these 
little creatures. The edible clay of Samarang and 
the bread of the Finns consist in part of their shells.* 
Ten millions of millions of the creatures forming this 
earth would probably be required to fill the space of a 
cubic inch. The thought is overwhelming! But this 
is not all. The polishing slate so much in request, 
and the hone by which we give an edge to the razor 
and mechanical tools, are composed of myriads of these 
animalcules. Yea, every grain of dust on which we 
set our feet may have been a living creature! 

We now give attention to some of the more per- 
fectly developed forms of animal life; but must from 
want of space pass over many that it would be other- 
wise interesting to contemplate. The Proteus consists 


TUB PROTEUS IN VARIOUS ASSUMED SHAPES. 


of a grey-looking mass of jelly; and though its ori- 
ginal shape may be termed globular, it is always 
changing, shooting out a variety of rays, forming 
temporary oars for locomotion, or accommodating its 
figure to that of the animalcule it is about to swallow. 
The flask animalcule is a very beautiful little creature. 
It resembles a Florence flask of such dimensions as to 
be barely visible to the naked eye. The mouth is sur- 





* According to Dr. Carpenter, this earth contains about 80 
per cent, its weight in animal matter. 
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rounded by a number of animated hairs which move 
as in the Proteus, The engraving represents this 




















FLASK ANIMALCULE. 


little creature in its ordinary state, preparing to swal- 
low prey almost as large as itself, having the victim 
partially, and then wholly, swallowed. 

We have now before us a species called Gonia, or 
tablet animalcules. They have a single shell, and, in 


process of self-division, develop themselves in clusters in 
the form of a four-cornered tablet or plate. The breast- 
plate gonium is ofa beautifully transparent green colour, 
and is so called, because, in clusters of sixteen bodies, 
it is disposed in a quadrangular form, like the jewels 
in .the breast-plate of the Jewish high-priest. The 
shell of each single creature is nearly round, and re- 
sembles a mantle, which they are able to cast off, and 
form anew. The power which these little creatures 
possess, when their size is considered, is amazing. The 
little probosces are all in motion, and the plate may be 
seen moving horizontally, vertically, and then again on 
its edges like the rotation of a wheel. 

The bell-shaped animalcules must not be lightly 
passed over. ‘They are beautiful creatures, resembling 
living wine-glasses barely visible to the naked eye. 


VORTICELLA. 


The body of the animalcule represents the bell of the 
wine glass, which is supported by a slender stem, and 
attached to some foreign object. It is so sensitive as 
to be able to coil itself up, or become elongated at 
pleasure. The mouth, corresponding with the margin 
of the glass, is covered with a fringe of quivering 








hair-like appendages, by means of which it obtains its 
food. When in quest of prey the stem is elongated, 
and the body of the creature turned in the direction 
where it is most abundant. If alarmed, it suddenly 
twists its stem into a spiral form, and shrinks from 
danger. It will be perhaps interesting to inform the 
reader of the manner in which this creature is propa- 
gated. The parent body is spontaneously split into 
two young animals, as is the case with many other 
animalcules. Before dividing, the body increases in 
breadth. <A fissure then occurs, extending from the 
mouth to the stem. “One half sometimes becomes 
detached and swims away, leaving the stem fixed to 
the other half, which then continues to live as it did 
before.” Generally, however, both separate from the 
original stem. In the newly formed bells, hair-like 
organs of locomotion show themselves at the bottom 
of the bell. So soon, however, as the creature finds a 
convenient station—a stone, plant, or surface of an 
aquatic insect—it fixes the hinder part of its body, 
which it soon elongates into a new stem, and again 
assumes its original appearance. 

One of the most beautiful inhabitants of a drop of 
water is the volvox, or globe animalcule. “In shape 
it seems like a microscopic globe, turning round slowly 
on its cwn axis—a tiny world rolling majestically 


VOLVOX GLOBATOR, 


through the little quantity of water that forms its 
space, guided by some unseen and innate power.” 

he body is a transparent spherical membrane, 
studded with delicate green spots, which swim about 
in the interior like wheels within wheels, and covered 
also with minute vibrating hairs. But as soon as 
the growth of the internal globes is complete, the 
parent membrane bursts, and there issue hundreds and 
thousands of minute animalcules to an independent 
existence. Nor is thisall. “If,” says Professor Jones, 
“a small portion of the spotted film that surrounds, or 
rather forms, the body of the animalcule, be examined 
under more intense magnifying powers, every speck 
that dots its surface is perceived to be a perfectly 
formed animal—a monad; so that the envelope of the 
volvoces is but an assemblage of monads.” Can there 
be anything more astonishing? “An atom, almost 
imperceptible to unassisted vision, is composed of mul- 
titudes of beings, every one so complex in its structure 
as to be beyond the reach of our philosophy to under- 
stand !” 

Here, then, we pause in our study of these minute 
beings. We call them minute; but before the eye of 
Omnipotence all such distinctions vanish. The small 
and the weak are regarded by him with the same be- 
nignity as the massive and the mighty. We, there- 
fore, have the most powerful inducement to the exer- 
cise of an implicit confidence in Him, who not only 
caused the mountains to rise, the seas to flow, and the 
planets to revolve in their orbits, but has also created, 
with various animal functions, points of life far beyond 
the reach of our unassisted vision, and provides them 
with their daily food. 
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THE VANCUARD OF PROGRESS. 


How much is there always going on in the world 
which men cither do not know or do not notice. 
Events, as well as things, must attain a certain 
size and assume a certain aspect before they will 
attract attention, and win a place among the nota- 
bilities of the age. The shrub is passed unheeded, 
until it can clothe itself in flowers; it is only when 
the battle of fe is won that the errand boy of half 
a century ago is invested with the golden chain of 
office, and sways the civic sceptre; a principle 
must overturn the institutions of falsehood, and 
reflect itself in the vivid convictions of millions, 


before it can be inaugurated on the historic page, | 


or gain a recognition of its rightful honours. It is 
work, not doing, but done ; consummation, not pro- 
gress; not the slow preparatory process of vegeta- 
ticn, but fruit and flowers; conquest and triumph 
rather than conflict; which men appreciate and 
applaud. 

And yet, in reference to by far the greatest num- 
ber of all events, there is the strongest concentra- 
tion of moral grandeur around their beginning. 


It was over “the place where the young child lay,” | 


thet the star of glory rested, and it was to cele- 


brete the commencement, not the finishing of our | 


redemption, that Heaven opened its palaces and 
poured forth its jubilant hcsts. The gratulations 
of our angel brovhers were not reserved till the 
fabric of creation should have completed its pur- 
pose, but as soon as its foundations were fas- 
tened, “the morning stars sang together and the 
sons of God shouted for joy.” It is natural for 
man, who cannot sec very far before him, and who 
is more disposed to observe what is presented to 
his senses than to seek out what is partially con- 


cealed, to honour with his exclusive regard those | 
movements which have grewn to grandeur and in- | 


fluence—overlooking these noiseless forces, those 
silent but powerful fermentations, which have not 
yet made their way to the surface. But God, who 
sees all, and whose eye takes in the sweep of cen- 
turies, often honours small things more than great. 
While the world follows with stricken gaze the 
werrior hordes which spread through Europe the 
prowess of Charles V, he directs his discrimi- 
nating glance upon the dusty Bible which is found 
for the first time in the hands of Luthor. 
those flaunting banners waving over the heads of 
embattled legions, not the shrill sound of the cla- 
rion or the heavy boom of the cannon, but the 
truths which that solitary man cannot read except 
with tears, represent the hopes and constitute the 
vanguard of the world. 

We will look a little further into this: we will 
disabuse ourselves of false impressions, and discern, 
if it be possible, the precise spot in the history of hu- 
man occurrences which is illumined with the richest 
splendour. And first we will turn to the heart of 
man, and survey it in its most interesting aspect— 
its struggle with the sin which besets him. It is 
a noble sight to see one who is advanced so far in 
the practice of virtue as to be almost beyond the 
temptations of vice ; delightful to see him stand 
in full-orbed excellence, looking so bright in the 
lustre of gray-haired goodness—the fruit which 
Divine grace enables him to reap after the pzinful 
effort of many years, But the history of this 


Not | 


individuai could furnish us with a nobler sight || 
than this. We might find it perhaps some fifty 
years earlier, in the time of his youth, surrounded 
with the tears of repentance, and the cnergies of 
sanctified resolve. That was the hour of battle, 
when he fought for immortal life; it was then he 
waged the severest warfare with the foe, and finally 
determined that he would give himself to God for 
ever. In the entire course of those mighty rivers 
which water the vast plains of the South Amcrican 
| continent, there is no feature more important than 
| the jutting out of a few feet of rock, which decides 
' whether they shall flow from their mountain home 
| towards the Pacific or Atlantic oceans; and in the 
career of man towards an endless future, whatever | 
heights of happiness and honour he may hereafter 
climb, there is nothing which can match in gran- 
deur with that simple but sincere resolve which led 
him to abandon the paths of sin, and consecrate his 
heart to the service of his Creator. 
| We have mentioned Luther, and we cannot too 
| often think of a man so truly heroic, and so truly 
| excellent. We are the inheritors of his legacy. 
| Wherever we turn, our eyes cre filled with the | 
magnificence of his bequest. The audible sound of | 
'a thousand printing presses; the many-mouthed 
| voice of freedom, rising above tho billows of the 
Atlantic, and cheering on the chivalrous endeavours 
of her sons; the deep hum which rolls along our 
manufacturing valleys, blending with the roll of the 
| water-wheel. and the shrill shriek of the steam-en- 
gine ; the songs of praise which catch our ear from a 
thousand open sanctuaries, where, fearless of inter- 
ference, multitudes of free men grasp an open Bible, 
and worship, as their conscience dictates, the only 
living God ;—these are the substantial fruits of 
| Luther’s struggles, but in point of moral grandeur 
those struggles transcend them all. The vanguard 
of light and darkness met in Luther’s cell: there 
the battle was fought and won ; the events which 
have followed are the simple issue of his mental 
conflict—the triumphal decorations which have 
been scattered by the hand of victory. 

Tarning from Religion, we are met by her sister, 
Science. Ter countenance beams with unwonted 
_ joy. We know the reason. She has just caught a 
| last view of her latest achievements. Her gaze 
| has just been directed to a newly-discovered planet; 
on her way hither she passed the tubular bridge 
to which Britannia has given her name; saw the 
electric wire, which is stretching, as the sym- 
bol of friendship, between two countrics once at 
war; heard something of a scheme which would 
bring Calcutta within 2 ten days’ journey of Eng- 
lishmen, and paused bencath the silvery shelter 
of a fairy-like palace, where the productions of all 
climes were gathered. Well may her eye kindle 
with ecstacy, and her elastic tread outvie the 
agility of wings. All this is gratifying ; our pulse 
beats quicker as we survey the spectacle, and draw 
from it an augury of the future. But if we are in 
search of true greatness; if among the noble we 
would search out the noblest, we must find it in 
the study of Newton after he had scen the falling 
apple, or in the prison to which frightened priest- 
craft had consigned Galileo. These men endured 
the brunt of the battle: in their minds the legions 
of falschood were discomfited. Regarded by thou- 
sands as little better than heretics or dreamers, 
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| they did the world’s work for centurics to come. 
| Qut of the darkness of thankless toil which some- 
times overspread their minds, arose that bright 
star, the humble satelite of one still brighter, 
| which has shed from year to year an increasing 
| lustre over the condition and prospects of mankind. 


Having fallen in with Science, we will, before | 


| bidding her adieu, borrow her facilities of transit, 


| and stand for a moment in the far-off prairies of | 
the western world. We have passed the crowded | 


cities of the east—New York is as far from us as 

London is from New York. We have left the 
| skeleton towns which skirt the shores of the Mis- 
| sissippi and Missouri; border forts and agency- 
| offices are far behind us, we have encamped by 
ourselves on the edge of a pathless forest. By 
| ourselves, as we thought, but wrongly—some, at 

all events, are here before us. The sounding axe 
| tells us that a human hand is making free with 
| the gifts of Nature, and yonder, mark you not the 
| ground all ploughed, and staked, and fenced? and 
| above it, almost hid by that knot of ancient trees, 
| cannot you see the thatched roofs of a busy ham- 
let? Where shall we go and not find the Saxon ? 
| Born in a hardy clime, accustomed to contend 
with a@ rugged soil and a stormy ocean, he has 
woven, by dint of his own industry and art, those 
wreaths of affluence which lie ready made beneath 
the skies of the south, and is pressing on from 
east to west to bind them as chaplets round the 
temples of the world. In this spot, a hundred 
years hence, a city will have sprung up; its re- 
presentatives will debate in congress; newspapers 
will chronicle its opinions among the leading signs 
of the times; its name will be heard on the Ex- 
changes of Europe, and hundreds in Lancashire, 
still the world’s workshop, will supply their own 
wants in supplying theirs. But however high the 
pinnacle of civic grandeur which this infant ham- 
let may attain, now is the moment of its true 
greatness, The men who fought with savage 
tribes, or, better still, conciliated their affections, 
who drained the morass, felled the forest, ploughed 
the land, dwelt in log huts, framed the first laws, 
nursed the institutes of religion and freedom for 
the welfare of posterity; these will remain for 
ever the greatest heroes of the state. It is not to 
the halls of congress that we would point as the 
symbol of American glory, but to that rock which 
first received the emigrants of the Mayflower from 
the persecutions of their native land. 

But we will descend to a homelier range of illus- 
tration. The same progress which is seen in states 
and sciences may be traced in the life of indi- 
| Viduals. In this free land we continually hear of 
| individuals who have raised themselves by honest 
| industry from an obscure condition to posts of 
affluence and renown. If we place ourselves in 
| the thoroughfares of our large mercantile and ma- 
nufacturing towns, and note the persons who pass 
| us, how many a marvel will occur to our minds of 
| success that has been realized in the paths of trade 
| andeommerce! One, who once worked at the loom 
| perhaps, has bee: ennobled by his sovereign; an- 
| other is hailed as a distinguished member of the 
| British senate, who has known what it is (0 econo- 
_ mize on slender weekly wages. Though we may rea- 
| sonably give up our childish faith in the achieve- 
| ments of Whittington, yet we know that without 
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|any feline aid a poor errand boy has risen to 
| distinction hardly less than regal. Vulgar imagi- 
nation may be charmed with the outward accom- 
paniments of his elevated rank. The multitude 
_taay be entranced with the scarlet robe and the 
‘golden coach, with the homage which is paid on 
all sides to the risen man. Such feelings are in- 
| correct: there is no greatness here. ‘These out- 
ward badges of honour may symbolize historic 
dignity, but the greatness of the man who wears 
them must be sought elsewhere. Yes, it would 
have been a grander sight to have watched that 
poor errand lad economizing his farthing candle in 
order to store his mind with knowledge; to have 
looked into his soul as he sat by a lonely fire 
cherishing high aims, and looking to God for 
guidance; to have marked the practical tact and 
energy which he infused into the business of every 
day; the manly face with which he encountered 
difficulty ; the self-reliance, independent of all save 
One, with which he entered on untried situations, 
and carried out the most responsible enterprises : 
this is the true wonder-world of his life. Here is 
true greatness, real grandcur—this is the jewel, 
all else is merely the setting. 

And now let us look round at this busy world ; 
if we look wisely we shall descry its vanguard of 
progress. We shall not find it in those conspicuous 
places to \7hich the multitude direct its gaze, and 
before which mankind are offering their daily ho- 
mage. But we shall see it if we lool for it, never- 
theless. Our attention will be arrested by no 
serried phalanx, no dazzling uniform—the mem- 
bers of the advanced posts of civilization are 
united, but their unity is spiritual, consisting in 
no showy resemblance of dress and weapous, but 
in sameness of motive and endeavour. ‘They will 
be found in no one sphere of social life. No rank, 
however exalted, or however lowly, is the privi- 
leged recruiting ground for this corps of brave 
and loyal men. It consists of mechanics, statcs- 
men, poets; thinkers and doers of all grades who, 
fired by pure motives, are doing their part in the 
great scheme of Providence, and are aiming, not 
merely to perpetuate the past, but to make the 
past an introduction to a more glorious future. 
The men we are in search of will be found in the 
study, the workshop, the warehouse, the engines 
room, the dockyard, the forest, and the mine. 
Inventing, plodding, digging, hewing, building, 
they are all at work at substantially the same 
thing; all tending, whether intentionally or not, 
to make a way for the race towards that state of 
blessedness which the prophetic pages place before 
our mental eye. This is not a work of matter 
only ; its foundations must rest on mind. If the 
heart if man remains unchanged; if selfishness, 
worldliness, and impurity remain enthroned within 
him, all hope of true progress is without found- 
ation. If piety docs not ultimatcly divide empire 
with science ; if to intelligence we do not add fers 
vent love to our Creator, and an carnest desire to 
follow out His will, permanent progress in indi« 
viduals or communities is an empty dream. Hence 
those men are among the noblest of this vanguard 
of progress—this hope, happily not a forlorn one, 
of the future—who are secking in the only true 
way, by a heartfelt dependence on the Divine assist- 
ance, to overturn the dominion of vice within 
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themselves ; to escape from the tyranny of their 
own passions ; to exalt and refine their own moral 
nature, and to promote by example and effort the 
cause of religion—that religion which is man’s 
highest privilege and birthright, which is at once 
the cause of the people and the cause of God. 





A LITTLE CHAT ABOUT TEA. 


Or all the varied productions of the vegetable king- 
dom, there is scarcely any one that has acquired 
so much importance as tea. What images of 
happiness does the very name array before our 
eyes! How many delightful hours does it recall! 
To an Englishman’s mind it is a word of enchant- 
ment. It speaks to him of quiet evenings, cheer- 
ful faces, buoyant spirits, and sober mirth. It 
stands before him all day like a beckoning angel, 
and cheers him through the toils and vexations of 
business by unfolding to his fancy a home where 
all are waiting to welcome him. The tea-table is 
an important element in the history of the nation. 
It gathers around it the expression of half our 
social life. If this article of furniture had only 
been gifted with the double faculty of understand- 
ing everything uttered in its vicinity, and profiting 
by what it heard, how wise it would have grown! 
How many secrets have been whispered over it! 
how many plans have been laid upon it! to how 
many fair hopes has it ministered support, and to 
how many doubts has it given solution! What 
should we do without it ? Tea is a benefactor to all. 
It is endowed with sovereign efficacy against the 
crowd of little assailants which make war on social 


enjoyment ; it soothes the nervous, cheers the de- 
sponding’, and enlivens the dull. Still more import- 
ant effects may be traced up to this potent source. 
The plaintiff rejoicing in the verdict which has 
| just been pronounced in his favour, little dreams 
| how close a connexion exists between that power- 
ful statement of fact and eloquent appeal which 


carried his cause, and a few cups of tea. But for 
this humble hélpmate the poet’s imagination 
would often have drooped its wing, and the philo- 
sopher’s have sunk overwhelmed in the midst of 
his gigantic labours. All honour, then, to the 
“bubbling and loud-hissing urn.” It is only an 
act of decent gratitude to recount its praises. 

Tea is a universal favourite, not only with our- 
selves, but also with other nations. No other 
candidate for our goodwill can boast so many cer- 
tificates of merit. We read on its ample testi- 
monial the names of almost every people under 
heaven. Here is 2 common point of union for all 
the races of mankind. The Caucasian here shakes 
hands with the Malay, English, Dutch, Russian ; 
the inhabitants of the hottest and the coldest 
climes alike attest its exhilarating virtues. This 
wondrous beverage seems actually endowed with 
the most opposite properties ; it warms us in winter 
and refreshes us in summer ; soothes and yet stimu- 
lates ; fits us equally for action or repose. Born 
in the land of silk and cotton, it forms with them 
a truly illustrious trio; but though the youngest of 
the three, it is the greatest favourite, and is a 
welcome guest with millions to whom its asso- 
ciates are strangers. 

It is quite proper that an article so important 
as tea should have a noble origin, and far be it 


_ 


from us to diminish its honours. How was it | 
first brought into use? The reader shall hear the | 
story, though we will not vouch for the truth of 
it. There once arrived on the shores of Chinaa | 
very celebrated man; he was an Indian prince, | 
third son of king Kosjusvo; his name, moreover, | 
was Darma. He was reputed to be a person of | 
very great piety, which he took every means of | 
showing, according to the mistaken notions then | 
prevalent. He lived in the open air, fasted whole | 
weeks, and never slept. At length, after some 
years of rigorous mortification, he fell asleep; and, | 
on awaking, was so shocked at his remissness, | 
that he cut off his eyelids lest he should do the | 
same again. After cutting them off he chanced 
to throw them on the ground, and next day he | 
found on the same spot a shrub of a kind which he | 
had never seen before. He tasted its leaves, and | 
finding the effect’ very exhilarating, recommended | 
them to his disciples. It is said that the use of | 
tea dates from this occurrence, though there is no | 
danger of the statement being believed. A less 
poetical but more likely account of the origin of | 
this beverage is that which ascribes it to the bad | 
quality of water in China; the inhabitants having 
been compelled to render it agreeable by some 
foreign infusion. 

The tea plant is a native of China, but it will 
flourish anywhere within forty degrees of the 
equator, and is found in Japan, Siam, Upper As- 
sam in the dominions of the East India Company, 
and other places. It arrives, according to Dr. 
Falconer, at greatest perfection in countries where 
the mean annual temperature ranges from 54° to 
64° Fahrenheit, and flourishes best in a situation 
exposed to the south. It requiries a loose gravelly 
soil, and is found principally, like the vine, with 
which in many respects it may be compared, on 
the sides of hills, which it covers almost to the 
summits. Owing to the extreme subdivision ot 
land in China, it is nowhere cultivated in very 
extensive plantations; it occupies innumerable small 
garden plots, just sufficient for the labour of a 
single family. In appearance the tea plant has 
considerable resemblance to the myrtle, growing 
generally to the height of five or six feet, though 
it would, if not prevented, grow much higher ; with 
several stems, each about an inch thick, partially 
joined as far as the top, where they spread out 
in branches. It is covered very plentifully with 
flowers something like dog-roses, and the leaves 
are very hard and glossy. We are acquainted with 
many different sorts of tea, but, botanically con- 
sidered, the plant is of one species, of which black 
and green, with their numerous members, are 
varieties. These varieties, however, are real, the 
differences between them, as observed in the mar- 
ket, do not arise from modes of manufacture, but | 
from the character of the plant itself. The quality 
of the plant is determined chiefly by the nature | 
of the soil, and it is said that the best black 
teas are produced within an area of thirty miles. | 
The European markets are chiefly supplied from 
the maritime and midland provinces. The greater 
part of the tea in use in this country is brought | 
from the province of Fakien, or “ the happy estab- 
lishment,”’ and, on account of the badness of the 
roads, is carried on men’s shoulders as far as Can- | 
ton, where it is submitted to the foreign merchant. 
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The tea-shrub is not ready for picking before 
the third or fourth year. This is a tedious and 
| delicate process, as the leaves are not plucked in 
| handfuls, but singly, and an active labourer will 
| not collect in the course of the day more than 
fifteen pounds. The leaf-gathering commences 
in the early part of spring, and three crops are 
obtained during the season. The first crop con- 
| sists of the young leaflets. These are covered, 
when plucked, with a soft white down, and are 
hence called Pa-ho, furnishing us, under the name 
| of Pekoe, with one of our most exquisitely fla- 
voured teas. In a few days a second gather- 
| ing takes place, the produce of which constitutes 
| our black-leaf Pekoe. In the month of May the 
mature leaves are stripped from the trees, and take 
| the name of Souchong; and in about six weeks 
| after a new cropis produced, which, from a Chinese 
| word expressive of the labour required in gathering 
| it, is termed Congou. When Cowper sang the 
| praise of “sanative Bohea,” all black teas were 
| comprised under that epithet. It is now confined 
to one particular kind, and that the worst im- 
| ported, consisting of the later-grown leaves. A 
similar explanation might be given of the various 
descriptions of green tea. Hyson, gunpowder, and 
Twankay consist of different gatherings from the 
same plants, conducted with more or less care, and 
submitted to subsequent processes of correspond- 
ing refinement. 

The teas in preparing for exportation have to 
undergo two sets of operations. The one set are 
conducted by the grower, and their object is to 
turn the produce of the plant as gathered into an 
article fitted for consumption, whether home or 
foreign. In the first place, the fresh-picked leaves 
are exposed some hours in bamboo baskets to the 
sun’s rays, and rubbed between the hands till they 
become as soft as leather. They are then thrown 
by handfuls into a cast-iron pan, which is fixed, 
breast high, in a frame of brickwork, and slanting 
at an angle of forty-five degrees towards the work- 
man. The bottom of the pan has been heated by 
a wood fire, the leaves are stirred round it for a 
few moments with the naked hand, and then 
brushed briskly out, with a bunch of the same 
material, into a basket waiting to receive them. 
After being rolled into balls with a view of press- 
ing out any juice which they may still contain, 
they are.again placed in the hot pans, and upon 
removal are spread out upon a sieve and rolled 
again. The heat employed in these processes has 
to be very nicely adjusted to the particular delicacy 
of the leaves, and great care is required lest their 
flavour should be injured. When the manufacture 
is completed, the tea is made up into large pack- 

' ages, each containing from 100 to 600 chests, 
and each chest marked, like our pocket of hops, 
with the name of the district and the grower. 

The second set of operations are less known, but 
they consist in mixing the various teas to suit the 
tastes of the buyer, and also to promote the ad- 
vantage of the native merchant. The licensed 
| dealers in Canton employ agents to go through 
_ the country to buy up the produce of the various 
| farms, and by their direction the teas intended for 
exportation are generally doctored much more than 
| would suit the taste of a Chinaman. With this ex- 
| ception, the dealings of the Chinese are character- 


ized by a very remarkable degree of honesty. The 
East India Company found that the commanders 
of their vessels effected, in confiding to the fidelity 
of the native merchants, quite as advantageous 
purchases as the most experienced factors ; and in- 
stances have occurred in which mistakes or frauds, 
committed without the knowledge of the principals, 
have been willingly rectified, even after the lapse of 
a couple of years. 

It is now a little less than two centuries since 
the use of tea was introduced into this country. 
One of the first instances in which it is mentioned 
is that of Mr. Pepys, who registers in his journal, 
“T sent for a cup of tea, a Chinese drink, of which 
I had never drank before.” In the diary of Henry, 
earl of Clarendon, there is a memorandum to the 
following effect : “ Pére Couplet supped with me, 
and after supper we had tea, which he said was 
really as good as any he drank in China.” Mr. 
M‘Culloch tells us that the first historical record 
in reference to tea is an Act of Parliament passed 
in the year 1660, the 12 Car. II, c. 23, which 
enacts that a duty of eight-pence per gallon shall 
be laid on all “ coffee, chocolate, sherbet, and tea ;” 
and appointed officers whose duty it was to visit 
the coffee-houses twice every day, and ascertain 
the quantity manufactured. The British Museum 
contains a singular document, entitled “ An exact 
Description of the Growth, Quality, and Virtues 
of the Leaf Tea, by Thomas Garway, in Exchange 
Alley, near the Royal Exchange, in London, Tobae- 
conist, and Seller and Retailer of Tea and Coffee.” 
After giving, for the benefit of the Londoners, an 
amusing account of the tea-plant, its various vir- 
tues are set forth. According to this authority, 
it is a certain cure for every disease within the 
knowledge of the physician, or by any possibility 
incident to the human frame. With a particu- 
larity of disquisition and an elegance of language 
which forbid its transfer to our pages, the enthu- 
siastic tobacconist describes the maladies for which 
tea is represented as an infallible cure. He then 
gives a list of learned authorities, Bontius, Riccius, 
and a good many more, in order “that ignorance 
or envy may have no ground or power to report or 
suggest that what is here asserted of the virtues 
and excellences of this precious leaf and drink 
hath more of design than truth,’ and concludes 
with the important notification—* to the end that 
all persons of eminency and quality, gentlemen and 
others, who have occasion for tea in leaf, may be 
supplied, these are to give notice that the said 
Thomas hath tea to sell from sixteen to fifty shil- 
lings in the pound.” 

But learned men were to be found who equalled, 
if they did not surpass, the somewhat interested 
eulogies of Mr. Thomas Garway. In 1678, a book 
appeared, entitled “Cornelio Bontekoe, Tractaat 
van het excellenste Kruyd Thee.” The author of 
this work, which soon ran through several editions, 
and was translated into many languages, declares 
that if tea came into general use, “ the innumerable 
ills to which man is subject would be entirely un- 
known.” This sanguine expectation is rather 
damped in its effect on the reader’s mind, by con- 
templating the largeness of the dose which is to 
perform the miracle, for the prescription rises as 
high as 200 cups daily to each individual. What 
tea taken in such quantities would do, is certainly 
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unknown, and therefore quite open to ingenious | 
conjecture ; but our opinion of the disinterestedness 
of this particular judgment is somewhat shaken 
when we hear that Bontekce was liberally rewarded 
for it by the Dutch East India Company, who | 
would have been sure of good customers had it | 
been generally adopted. 

But the progress of tea was not wholly an ova- 
tion. Many men of eminence employed their pens 
against it, and predicted all mainer of evil from its 
use. With these, cxaggcration ran to the other 
extreme ; every kind of disease was to spring from 
this pernicious root, and the gradual extinction of 
the human race was to be the result of its universal 
adoption. From this conflict of opinion our favour- 
ite beverage cscaped unscathed, and it is now 
safely fixed on the rock of experience. That it is 
® panacea, containing an antidote against every 
malady, was never found among its own honest 
pretensions, but this will not prevent us from pay- 
ing it an ofiering of gratitude as the agreeable 
solace of a leisure hour. As 2 nation, our suffrage 
is unmistakedly in its favour. It was only in 1668 
that the East India Company received their first | 
invoice of tea, and that only to the amount of | 
1433 Ibs., from their factory nm Java. A century | 
later the utmost vigilance of the excise could not 
prevent more than cight million pounds from | 
being smugeled annually, beside what was done in | 
the way of lawful trade; and our present imports | 
amount probably to forty million pounds. This 
immense consumption would, no doubt, be very 
considerably increased if the tax on tea, which 
amounts to about 100 per cent., could be reduced. 
To judge from the effect of a reduction made under 
the ministry of Pitt, with a view to put down smug- 
gling, a considerable modification might be made | 
without affecting the revenue ; and it could not but | 
be a matter of congratulation if “the cup which | 
cheers but not inebriates,” which is the symbol at | 
once of happiness and sobriety, could be placed, 
with due regard to the pecuniary interests of the 
state, still more completely within the reach of all | 
classes. 








IT’S AN ODD THING. 
BY OLD HUMPHREY. 


“Tr’s an odd thing,” said a fellow, hieeuping and 
staggering along the street, in his shirt sleeves, 
with a blacksmith’s apron round his loins,—‘ it’s | 
an odd thing that I can’t keep my legs!” 

To me there seemed to be nothing odd in the 
matter, for I doubted not he had taken beer 
enough to make any man stagger. “Oh,” says 
one, 


** That men should put an enemy in their mouths 
To steal away their brains.” 


“Tt’s an odd thing,” said a woman as I passed 
by her habitation, “but that lad of mine is always 
in mischief. This is the second pane of glass he 
has broken this week, and last week he was near 
blowing up the house with gunpowder.” 
~ Odd as this appeared to the lad’s mother, it 
seemed to me a very eommon-place, every-day 


|“ Beggar” in the front of his hat crown. 





affair. To my knowledge she had let her son 
have his own way in everything; no wonder, | 
then, that he should plague her heart. “ The | 


rod and reproof,” says the wise man, “give wis- 
dom: but a child left to himself bringeth his 
mother to shame.” 

“It’s an odd thing, sir, that I can’t get any | 
work,” said a man by way of moving me to give 
him en alms; but the oddity to me would have 
appeared much greater if any one had given him | 
work. So dirty was his flesh, so ragged his 
elcthes, and so strong did he smell of tobacco, 
that his way of getting a living would hardly 
have been better known had he placarded the word 
: Work, 
indeed! he might almost as well have talked of 
algebra as of work, for I suspect his knowledge of 
the one was very like his acquaintance with the 
other. “An idle soul shall suffer hunger.” 

But though there did not appear to me to be 
anything very odd or extraordinary in a drunkard 
staggering, a spoilt child getting into mischief, 
or a lounging, idle-looking fellow not being able 


| to get work, even if he was sincere in asking for 
| it, there did appear to me to be many other things 


that were really odd, and of these I kept musing 
as I walked alone. 
It’s an odd thing, when we think of it, that we 
should be quick-sighted as eagles in seeing the 
faults of others, and blind as bats in discovering | 
our own. It ill becomes a man to see a pimple on | 
the cheek of a neighbour, while he is unconscious | 
of the hump on his own back, and the blot on his | 
own brow. This would not be so if we really | 
loved one another. Oh for more of the charity 
that “ sufferecth long and is kind,” that “beareth | 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, | 
endureth all things.” 
It is somewhat odd, that in our calm moments 
we ere ready to admit we may be wrong, but that 
when in a passion we invariably insist upon it we 
are right. What is this but standing up for hood- | 
winked judgment? Passion blinds our percep- 


| tions ; and he must have strong faith in mesmerism, | 


who believes that a man ean see as clearly witha | 
pocket handkerchief bound over his eyes, as he 
can without one. “He that is slow to wrath is 
of great understanding; but he that is hasty of 
spirit exalteth folly.” 

It’s an odd thing that we who deserve so little | 
should expect so much; we never think of paying 
what is not due to another, why then should we | 
think of receiving what is not due to usP This | 
question is rather a puzzling one; but if it leads | 
us to put ourselves in the balances, it will not | 
hurt us. 

Among other odd things may be reckoned the | 
impression which most of us have, that we should | 
be better off in another situation than in our own; | 
and that if we had a little more money, or a little | 
more land, or a few more comforts and luxuries, | 
we should be much happicr than we now are. | 
Depend upon it, this is all a delusion. The better | 
course for us to take will be, to ask ourselves how | 
we should be off, if we had a little less money, a | 
little less land, or a few less comforts and luxu- 
ries? Tor this would make us content with such 
things as we have. 

It is certainly odd that, to understand shoemaking 
and tailoring, a seven years’ apprenticeship should be 
adjudged as necessary ; but that to understand poli- 
tics, according to the opinion of some, no application 
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| isnccessary at all. Many a shoemaking hero of the 
| tap-room, with his hat on one side, a pipe in his 
| hand, and a pewter pint before lim, holds forth as 
_ confidently to his companions, about the govern- 
| ment of the people, as if law and legislation had 
| been his study from his cradle. Odd as things 
| are, I fancy they would soon become still more so, 
if law-makers were to manufacture our shoes and 
clothes, and shoemakers and tailors to make our 


ws. 
_ It is not only odd, but very odd, that by the 
common consent of moenkind, the slayer of one 
| man shall be clothed with shame, while the de- 
| stroyer of thousands shall be: covered with glory. 
From the earliest ages, battle-fields have been the 
pet sicacomeaneniae of history, and nations have 
delighted in war. Greece had her ficld of Marathon 
|| and pass of Thermopyle ; Rome her Pharsalia and 
| Philippi. Switzerland has her heights of Mar- 
|| garten; and France her Marengo and Austerlitz. 
The only way to account for such an odd taste is, 
| to admit the full force and truth of the words of 
| Jeremiah, “The heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked.” : 

Though all do not regard it as an odd thing, 
many do, that he should be b-anded as a thief and 
a robber who forcibly takes that which belongs to 
his neighbour, while a nation which does the same 
thing is honoured and glorified. In the one case, 
the stolen goods are torn away from the offender ; 
in the other they are admitted, as the reward of 
heroism, to be the property of the spoiler: his by 
the right of conqucst and the usage of civilized 
nations. We cannot see the policy of such a pro- 
eceding with our unassisted eye-sight, but a mag- 
nifying glass of strong power would be required 
to discover its principle. 

Another odd thing is the fact that many an 
owner of an old lead mine, or copper mine, or coal 
mine, has set to work, body and soul, with money, 
miners, pickaxes, shovels, steam-engines, ropes, 
railways, and other things in scarch of an uncer- 
tain profit ; while: his old Bible, a mine of a thou- 
sand times more value, has been altogether neg- 
lected, though he might have wrought in it by 
his own fireside without running a risk, employing 
workmen, or paying wages; securing to himself 
ecrtain profit, and laying up treasures that would 
endure for ever. This is being “ diligent in busi- 
ness,” but it is not being “ fervent in spirit.” 

Has it never struck you as an odd thing that 
shrewd, Icng-headed men, who have made their 
way in the world by their prudence and sagacity, 
who have the credit of forethought, and the cha- 
racter of always going to work in the wisest way, 
should expect to get to heaven without any pro- 
paration at all, when they never think of going a 
hundred miles from home without supplying their 
purees, packing their portmantcaux, preparing their 
great coats, and booking their places. There must 
be something out of order in this! Hither they 
make too great a preparation for the one journey, 
or sadly too little for the other. 

Such are a few of the many odd things that 
occur to my remembrance; but to sum up all, 
though I have met with odd thoughts, odd words, 
odd deeds, and odd people, one of the oddest, the 
strangest, and most unaccountable things in the 
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and knowing that there is but a step between him 
and death, should employ every power of his body, 
soul, and spirit, to possess himself of the passing 
shadows of time, and leave unsough‘ the enduring 
realities of etcrnity. 





LIY FIRST LIE. 

I satt never forget my first lie, althongh it hap- 
pened when I was a very little gitl. My younger 
sister had a farthing, with which she wished to buy 
a fig, and being too ill to go down to the shop 
herself, she engaged me to go. Accordingly I 
went. As I was returning with the fig nicely 
done up in a small paper, suddenly the thought 
occurred to me, that I should like to look at the 
fig. So I very carefully opened the paper, when 
the fig looked so very tempting, I thought I could 
not help tasting .it a little at one end. I had 
scarcely despatched that bit before I wanted it all, 
and without much more thought I ate up the 
whole fig! ‘Then, when the fig was all gone, and 
I had nothing to do but to think, I bean to feel 
very uncomfortable—I stood disgraced before my- 
self. I thought of running away off somewhere, 
I did not know exactly where, but from whence I 
should nover come back. It was long before I 
reached home, and I went as quickly as I could, 
and told my sister that I had lost the farthing. I 
remember she cried sadly, but I went directly out 
into the garden, and tried to think of something 
else, but in vain: my own guilt stared me steadily 

in the face, and I was wretched. 
Although it wanted a few minutes to our dinner 
hour, yet it seemed very long to me. I was 
anxious some event might intervene between me 
and the lie I had told. I wandered about the 
garden with a very heavy spirit. I thought I 
would give worlds if it had not happened. When 
the dinner hour came, I was scated in my high 
chair at my father’s side, when my sister made 
her appearance, crying and looking very much 
grieved. My father immediately inquired what 
the matter was. Then my mother stated the 
story, the conclusion of which was, that I had 
“lost the farthing.” I can never forget the look 
of kind, perfectly unsuspecting confidence with 
which my father turned to me, and with his large 
blue eyes full in my face, said, “ Whereabouts 
did you lose the farthing? per? aps we can find it 
egein.” Not for a single instant could I brave 
that tone and that look, but burs‘ing into tears I 
screamed out, “Oh, I did not lose the farthing; I 
ete up the fig!” A silence, as of the grave, en- 
sted. Wo one spoke. In an instant I seemed to 
be separated at an immense distance from all the 
ost of the family. A great gulf yawned between 
us. A sense of loneliness and desolation came 
over mo, the impression of which, I presume, will 
go with me for ever. I loft the table, and all that 
afternoon, the next day, and during tle week, my 
feelings were melancholy in the extreme. But as 
time wore away, and my father and mother, bro- 
thers and sisters, received me back to their love 
and favour, my spivits recovered their wonted tone. 
The whole event left an indelible impression on 
my mind and heart. It convinced me that the 

way of the trausgressor is hard, 














world to me is this—ihat a mau believing his Bible, 
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Origin of Hames and Phrases, 


By Uoox or py Croox.—Persons in the olden time 
entitled to fuel-wood in the king’s forest were only au- 
thorized to take it of the dead wood or branches of 
trees in the forest, “ with a cart, a hook, and a crook.” 


SprnstEr.—Among our industrious and frugal fore- 
fathers, it was a maxim that a young woman should 
never marry until she had spun enough linen to fur- 
nish her house; and from this custom all unmarried 
women were called spinster's, an appellation they still 
retain in all law proceedings, 


| Cutrrit.—This much-used English word is sup- 

posed to be of French extraction, and was qu’il parait, 
from the short way the clerk of the Court has of pro- 
nouncing his words; for our pleadings were formerly 
in French, and when the pleadings were begun he 
said to the defendant, “ qw’id parait”—culprit, and, as 
he was generally culpable, the “gw’il parait” became a 
synonyme with offender. 

PREMUNIRE is derived from one of the Latin words 
forming the writ, under which a person lost all civic 
rights, and might formerly have been slain without 
danger of law to the slayer. This portion of the con- 
sequences of premunire was taken away by a statute 
of Elizabeth, though the other penalties may still be 
enforced. But one instance, however, is on record, in 
Howell’s State Trials, of such an indictment. It is 
now attended with loss of property and the right of 
suing in the civil courts. 

ManrtiInETt.—There is no doubt the term martinct 
is derived from the general officer, M. de Martinet, 
and who was, as Voltaire states, eclebrated for having 
restored and improved the discipline and tactics of the 
French army, whence very strict officers came to be 
called martinets; and it is also from the restorer of 
discipline that the name of what we call cat-o’-nine 
tails is, in French, martinet. 

Troy WrieHt.—William the Conquerer introduced 
into England what was called Troy weight, from Troyes, 
a town in the province of Champagne, in France, now 
in the department of Aube, where a celebrated fair 
was held. The English were dissatisfied with this 
weight, because the pound did not weigh so much as 
the one in use at that time in England. Hence arose 
the term avoir du poise, which was a medium between 
the French and the English weights. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| FratTuer IN THE Car.—Among the ancient war- 
| 
| 
| 





riors it was customary to honour such of their follow- 
ers as distinguished themselves in battle, by presenting 
them with a feather to wear in their caps, which, 
when not in armour, was the covering of their heads, 
and no one was permitted that privilege who had not 
at least killed his man. From this custom arose the 
saying, when a person has effected a meritorious ac- 
tion, that it will be “a feather in his cap.” 

CHarInG Cross.—It is not generally known that 
the name of Charing Cross originated from the fond 
epithet bestowed by Edward the First on his beloved 
Queen, to whom no less than fifteen crosses were 
erected, and from the prevalence of the French lan- 
guage at that time, Charing being no other than a 
corruption of chere Reyne, (dear Queen,) often applied 
by Edward to his Queen ; of course the cross gave the 
name of the spot, 

Honzyrmoon.—It was the custom of the higher 
order of Tuetones, a gee inhabited the north- 
ern part of to drink mead or metheglin, a 
beverage made honey, for thirty days .after the 
wedding. From this custom comes the expression, 

* to spend the honeymoon.” 
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Sustructive Sucidents, 


A Sorr ANSWER TURNETH AWAY WRaATH.—The 
horse of a pious man in Massachusetts happening to || 
stray into the road, a neighbour of the man who 
owned the horse put him into the pound. Meeting 
the owner soon after, he told him what he had done, || 
and added, “If I ever catch him in the road hereafter, || 
T'll do so again.” ‘Neighbour,’ replied the other, || 
“not long since I looked out of my window in the 
night, and saw your cattle in my mowing ground. [ | 
drove them out and shut them in your yard; I'll do it || 
again.” Struck with the reply, the man liberated the || 
horse from the pound, and paid the charges. 


Tore GEOLOGIST AND THE FarMER.—There lived || 
in the West of England, a few years since, an enthu- | 
siastic geologist, a chairman of the quarter sessions. A | 
farmer who had seen him presiding on the bench, 
overtook him shortly afterwards while seated by the 
roadside on a heap of stones, which he was busily 
breaking in search of fossils. The farmer reined up 
his horse, gazed at him for a moment, shook his head 
in commiseration of the mutability of human things, 
and then exclaimed in mingled tones of pity and sur- 
prise, “ What, ‘sir! be you come to this a’ready?” 
That there could be philosophy in stones had never 
crossed the mind of the farmer in his most contempla- 
tive mood. They were constantly in his thoughts, 
but always under the aspect of hard materials ad- 
mirably adapted to employ paupers and mend roads, 
He would sooner have expected briers and thistles to 
yield him corn than that quarries should supply in- 
struction to a magistrate, 


Tre Divinr anD Tux Doctor.—A devout minister 
was once asked by a sceptic if he followed preaching to 
save souls; and on replying that he did, the caviller 
rejoined, “ Did you ever see a soul?” “No” “Did 
you ever hear a soul?” “No.” “Did you ever taste a 
soul?” “No.” “ Did you ever smell a soul?” “No.” 
“ Did you ever feel a soul?” “Yes, thank God,” said 
the preacher. “ Well,” said the cavilling doctor, “there 
are four out of the five senses against one that there 
is no soul.” So the matter might have dropped; but 
the preacher, as subtle in understanding as he was 
pious in heart, turned the table upon the cavilling 
doctor, and being informed that he was a doctor of || 
medicine, asked :—“ Did you ever see a pain?” “No,” 
was the reply. “ Did you ever hear a pain?” “No.” 
“Did you ever taste a pain?” “No.” “Did you ever 
smell a pain?” “No.” “ Did you ever feel a pain?” 
“Yes,” said the doctor. “ Well, then,” rejoined the 
preacher, “there are, you see, also four senses against 
one to prove that there is no such thing as pain; and 
yet, sir, you know that there is such a thing as pain, | 
and I know that there is a soul.” The doctor appeared 
confounded, and walked off. 


Ner@ro Wit.—There is a tradition that one of the | 
old esquires in Malden, Massachusetts, had a slave 
who had been in the family until he was about seventy 
years of age. Perceiving that there was not much 
work left for the old man, the esquire took him one 
day and made him a somewhat pompous address, to 
the following effect :—“ You have been a faithful ser- 
vant to me, and my father before me. ‘ I have long 
been thinking what I should do to reward you for 
your services. I give you your freedom. You are your 
own master; you are your own man.” Upon this the 
old negro shook his grisly head, and with a sly glance, 
showing that he saw through his master’s intentions, 
quickly replied, “No, no, massa; you eat de meat, and 
now you must eat de bone.” : 




















